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THE 


PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OTWAY. 








Nit. 36.] 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1817. 
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TUE DISCOVERY—A4 Historiette. 
( Concluded.) 

‘THE General did not 
tortured Mandeville long in 
but soon summoned him to return to 
the cabin, and desired him to prepare 
for a communication which would do 
violence to his love, but afford him an 
opportunity of contributing to the hap- 
piness of the object of his affection, by 
the performance of his duty in a very 
different capacity. ‘“ My dear Mande- 
ville,” said he, “you may remember 
my hinting to you my suspicion, that 
the offspring of my first marriage had 
survived its unhappy mother. ‘Though 
all my endeavours to ascertain this fact 
had proved fruitless, the moment I first 
saw you, aresemblance of my adored 
Charlotte struck me so forcibly, that it 
has been impossible for me to divest 
myself of the idea that you are the son 
of whom I have so long been in search. 
Your manners, and your disposition, 
strengthen the likeness; for, like her, 
you are mild, gentle, and inoffensive. 
Yet one difficulty remains, which I am 
unable to get over; that son, if alive, 
would now be twenty-six ; and accord- 
ing to your account of your age, it does 
not exceed twenty-two. Besides you 
have mentioned an uncle on the side of 
your father ; can you lend any assistance 
to unravel this mysterious and impor- 
tant business?” If the first discovery 
had agonized the gentle mind of Mande- 
ville, this last had almost deprived him 


keep the 


suspense, 


ed a protector for a father; but he had 
lost what the dearest relationship could 
never replace: he felt that the ties of 
consanguinity, and the affection of a 
sister, could never equal the ardency 
of love which had been inspired by the 
fair Annabella, unknown to him by any 
other name. As soon as he recovered 
from his surprize, he assured the Gene- 
ral that he could add nothing to the histo- 
ry of himself which he had before often 
related, except that he had understood 
his father was in the army; and that from 
every account which he had received, 
both from his uncle and aunt, and from 
his own recollection of his progress to 
manhood, he was convinced he was not 
more than twenty-two years of age.— 
As it seemed impossible to solve this 
palpable incongruity, they were both 
under the necessity of remaining in 
suspense until the completion of the 
voyage, which now drew towards a 
conclusion. 

In a very few days they arrived 
happily at Portsmouth, and pe oceeded 
without delay to the metropolis. Gov- 
eral Harcourt immediately set on foot 
an enquiry after the brother of his 
Charlotte, of whom he had not receiv- 
ed any information since her death ; 
and having, by accident, learnt that he 
was settled in a parsonage in a distant 
part of the country, he wrote to him, 
carnestly entreating him to give bins 
information concerning the pledge of 
the sacred affection which had subsiste 
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THE PARLOUR COMPANTON. 


he had never ceased to deplore, and | mined to enjoy, without delay, the su- 
was now more than ever anxious to ' preme satisfaction of communicating 
discover whether there yet remained a | the blessing which providence had em- 


possibility of bestowing his unabated | 
fove on the object which had derived 
its existence from his ill-fated passion. | 
The answer to this letter cleared up all | 
the General’s doubts. It informed him, | 


¢ : } 
that about a year after his departure an | 


powered him to dispense. But if such 
were the sensations of the worthy Ge- 
neral, what were the emotions of the 
rapturous Mandeville, when he dis- 
closed to him the secret of his birth, 
and the extent of his own generous in- 





account of his death had been received | 
in England, and as they were unable to | 
gain any intelligence of him, notwith- | 
standing the mauy inquirics they had | 
made, they were obliged at length to} 
conclude that this was really the case 3] 
the infant fell a sacrifice to the distress | 
of its mother at the separation, and died | 
before it saw the light—and, that yicid- | 
ing to the importunities of her friends, 
she had, some time after, given her 
hand to Captain Mandeville, a worthy 
oficer, who treated her with the utmost 
tenderncss; but her first impression had 


been too strong to yield either to time | 
or the affection of her husband ; and | 


she gradually fell into a consumption, 
and died within two years after her 


marriage, leaving one son behind her. | 


Captain Mandeville did not long sur- 
vive his wife; and his relations, who 
lived in a part of the kingdom very re- 
mote from the place of his residence, 
having taken upon themselves the care 
of the orphan, he was unable to give 
any other account of him, than that he 
had heard a few vears before that he 
was living, and had been placed by his 
uncle to learn some profession at North- 
ampton. 

if the General, bv this intelligence, 
had lost the relation which he had sup- 
posed to exist between him and Mande- 
ville,.he bowever suffered but little by 
the disappointment. It was now in his 
power to make him actually his son, 
and to confer on him, and from all he 
could learn, on his daughter also, the 
most complete happiness; he should 
gain compatiions for his advancing age, 
and in all probability, see a progeny 
rise, which would be entitled to his pa- 

-ntal and friendly care; and he deter- 





|tentions ! General Sedley now de- 
| spatched the favoured lover to pour out 
his whole soul to the object of his regard. 
| He soon followed himself, and gave to 
the happy Mandeville a treasure of 
which kings might boast; an accom- 
plished, amiable, and affectionate wife. 


—— 
There are few duties that can be 
pointed out of greater importance 
through life than self command, not 





and dangerous temptations that call us 
from rectitude and virtue, but also as 
it limits the indulgences which are 
called virtuous, but which, extended 
|| beyond a certain boundary, are really 
| vicious, for their consequence is evil. 





} 
| 
| 
|, Only as it preserves us in the various 
| 
| 
( 
| 


|| All excess is vicious; even that sor- 
| row, which is amiable in its origin, 
becomes a selfish and unjust passion, 
! if indulged at the expense of our duties 
!—by cur duties I mean what we owe 
|to ourselves, as well as others. I 
| would not however wish to annihilate 
the feelings, EF would only teach to 
; command them ; for whatever may be 
| the evils resulting from a too suscepti- 
ble heart, nothing can be hoped from 
an insensible one; that, on the other 
other hand, is all vice—vice, of which 
the deformity is not softened, or the 
effect consoled for, by any semblance 
or possibility of good. 











THE QRPHAN. 
( Continued.) 

So momentous was the entrance of Mr. 
Hartley into the ship, that his mind was 
a perfect chaos from the feelings that 
had within the last hour agitdted him ; 
‘ner did he recover his uswal presifnce 
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THE PARLOUR 


of mind till the hateful shores of the 
country he had suffered so much in, 
were fast receding from his view: he 
then remembered his little companion, 
whom he had not relinquished, and who 
had clung to him in wild dismay during 
his short struggle to gain admittance 
on board the vessel. Opening his coat, 
he now relieved her fears, and was more 
at liberty to view a countenance which 
tll now his peculiar situation had not 
permitted him to attend to. He was 
astonished at the beauty which shone 
through so many disadvantages; for 
though covered with the meanest gar- 
ments, and pale and enfeebled from the 
effects of grief and the want of proper 























COMPANION. 143 


and by his presence to alleviate the ine 
quietude he must naturally feel in such 
a situation, attended only by strangers. 
The affection he had always experi- 
enced for Lord Clifford, induced Mr. 
Hartley immediately to comply with 
the request. 

(To be continued) 


THE STANDARD OF TRUE HONOUR, 


There are, I believe, few terms more come 
monly used, few sounds more generally capti- 
vating, than that cf honowr. From the moment 
when our infancy ceases, to that in which old age 
begins to creep upon us, itis the theme of gor 
pen, the boast of every tongue- It is the school- 
boy’s assertion, the lover’s vow, and the states- 
man’s judicial declaration. But notwithstanding 
mankind thus unanimously agree in idolizing 





nourishment, yet the elegance of her 
countenance and gracefulness of her 
form plainly indicated that she descend- 
ed from no mean origin. Falling on 
her knees, and raising her mild eyes 
bathed in tears, with innocent earnest- 
ness she entreated him not to leave her. 
He lost no time in relieving her anxie- 
ty, and procuring her a small quantity 
of nourishment, which he administered 
with the tenderness of a father, and 
soon after was rewarded in seeing the 
little exhausted sufferer sink into a re- 
freshing slumber. 

Mr. Hartley was a clergyman of the 
most exemplary character, and blessed 
with a wife in every respect worthy to 
be his partner through life ; he was in 
possession of a small living in the west- 
ern part of England, but having no fa- 
mily, (except a nephew whom he had 
adopted,) he lived in the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, beloved by his 
neighbours, and almost adored by the 
poor, to whom he was the consoling 
lriend and generous benefactor. 

Lord Clifford, the son of his patron, 
the Earl of D , (to whom Mr. 
Hartley had been the most affectionate 
as well as the most attentive of tutors,) 
being suddenly attacked by a dangerous 
illness in France, which country he was 
then visiting for his amusement, the 
Farl, in the greatest affliction, entreat- 





honour, there is no one principle more differently 
defined, no one word to which a great variety of 
meanings have been applied by different classes 
of men, than this self same honour,——go forth 
into the world and ask what is honour? The 
soldier willtell you itis bravery, and the prompt 
revenging every real or supposed injury; the 
tradesman, honesty in his dealings ; the highway- 


the world, courage sufficient to fight a duel. If 
then it be true, that the opinions of men upon this 
subject differ so materially, and that each person 
finds that conduct honourable which is agreeable 
either to his interest, or his usual habits of think- 
ing and acting, surely it will not be easy always 
to discriminate between true and false honour, 
unless we can discover an unerring standard by 
which to try them. Happily for the world there 
is such a standard, and always at hand,—the 
passions may mislead, self interest bias, jad 

ment deceive, and men, even good men, differ 
very materially from each other. Butthere is a 
rule certain, unvarying, plain, and applicable to 
every case. It came from Heaven. No appeal 
can lie from its decisions, no authority be pleaded 
against its dictates. There is no action or prin- 
ciple of human life to which the precepts of the 
christian re} tion cannot be applies. Since the 


honour, in its common acceptation, +» at Us use- 
less, a nomex incune, a brutum fulmen, uy it is 
too often perverted to purpises positrvciv bad, 
and this may «!ways be known, if the action to 
which it is applied be tried by the rules of “ the 
sacred page.” These are the true spear of Ithu- 
riel, touched by which, all the vanity, falsehood, 
and folly, appear in their true light. If this he 
the true test, I find that a man of honour may 
embitter my happiness in this life, and deprive 
me of the hopes of a better; may poison my do- 
mestic enjoyments, ruin my fortwe, and at. last 


christian principles, can do me néthing but gw 
here, and lead me to nothing but good hereais 
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man, fidelity towards his comrades ; the man of _ 


blessings of that light has been given tothe world, « 


murder myself; but that a man who acts upom 






























































































POETRY. 


TO ELIZA. 
CAN Fliza love like me, 
Tender, constant and sincere? 
When I’m far, dear maid, from thee, 
Will my mem’ry still be dear? 
From my fair one doom’d to part, 
Doom’d to tempt an unknown sea ; 
Does Eliza’s gentle heart, 
Breathe one tender wisli for me? 
Rapid o’er the black’ning wave, 
When tremendous whirlwinds sweep, 
Angry clouds in thunder rave, 
Lightnings gleam across the deep ; 
While I hear the mingling roar, 
Horror’s dread variety ! 
Will Eliza in that hour, 
Cast one tender thought on me} 
if with agonizing breath, 
Vain I stem the dashing wave ; 
If the chilling hand of death, 
Sink me in the billowy grave ; 
When the last faint gasping sigh, 
Sets the struggling spirit free, 
Will Eliza’s melting eye, 
Drop one tender tear for me ? 
One kind wish, one thought, one tear, 
Warm, Eliza, from thy heart, 
Calm my sorrow, chace my fear, 
Make it almost bliss to part. 
These bid absence, danger, death, 
Cease my anxious thoughts to claim; 
These shall stay my parting breath, 
To repeat Eliza’s name. 
— 
TO MODESTY. 
Oh thou who sitt’st by merit’s side, 
With seraph looks unstain’d by pride; 
Meekest of forms that tread the enamell’d plain! 
Whose magic sheds a roseate grace, 
peer adds new charms to beauty ’s face, 
ind giv’st to e ntlest forms o’er all our thoughts 
to reign 
Not rob’d in glaring splendors bright, 
That glare upon the aching sight, 
But like night's regent in a silv’rv ‘gleam, 
When verdant vales are gemm’d with pearly 
dews, 
Aad the lone traveller his way pursues, 
Mer dusky moors and rocks, cheer’d by its 
pensive beam! 
The sage, ~pon whose honour’d head, 
Enn bling time its snows hath shed, 
“Shy votary ‘kneels and hails thy native PTACe 5 
Valour too with thee is found, 
His brows with verdant laurels bound, 
‘Tho’ born to act, yet not his acts to trace ; 
For when loud Fame his prowess speaks, 
Thy orient blushes tinge his cheeks: 
While Cowardice high vaunts with brazen pride : 
And Falsehood’s tongue, the vain and shadowy 
deed, 
« What heroes brave his wrath compell’d to 
bleed !” 
Ti) time shakes off his plumes, and all the 
wretch deride. 


THE PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Sweet Modesty! thy accents low, 

Like whisp’ring zephyrs gently flow, 

Dear to the bard and soul subduing nine ; 

Sister of Genius! Virtue’s sweetest friend, 

Guide all my thoughts, and o’er each act at- 
tend, 

For in thy lovely train the graces ever shine. 

——- 


SONNET TO THE VIOLET. 


Sweet humble flow’r! that on the pathless hill 
Unfold’st thy soft leaves to the orient ray ; 
Or bendest o’er some unfrequenied rill, 

That bathes thy green stem as it winds away. 
There no proud foot shall damp thy velvet bloom, 

Or rudely rob thee of thy pensive grace ; 
There thou may’st oft the evening gale perfume, 
Till nature calls thee to thy primal place. 
When all thy pow’rs exhausted—’mongst the 

reeds, 
Thou droop’st in solitude thy faded head, 
And with thy fragrant sisters of the meads, 
Find’st a sweet shelter and a quiet bed. 
May I with lowly grace sustain life’s toilsome 
scene, 
And die like thee, fair flow’r, amid a vale serene. 
— 

The Editor embraces the first opportunity of 
renewing the subject, to which he before direct- 
ed the attention of his patrons. He wishes it to 
be understood that he does not arrogantly erect 
himself above literary assistance; on the contrary, 
to generous, steady, g rallant friends, his heart 
spontaneously expands ; ; le admires their talentg 
he loves their worth, and glories in their support : 
but, where the same cause does not exist, the 
effects cannot be expected to be similar. 

Hoping that all whom he addresses may be 
regarded as among those whom he has just de- 
scribed, the Editor renews his invitation. He 
tenders his thanks to Curio for favours already 
received, and would hope for the renewed exer- 
tion of that charm which he can so ably com- 
mand, ‘to speed the fairy footed hours.” 

To * J” he would express himself in words 
like these : 

If love does still thy breast invade, 

Since “Mary” bids thee hope resign, 

tenounce ove cold, unfeeling maid, 

To cager court the willing nine / 

“EE loi”? he trusts, hasnot renounced the lyre; 
the desertion of one whom he ‘had formed such 
expectations, would be indeed a subject of regret, 
There are also numbers of corresponding friends, 
“all alike informed with radiant light,” from 
whom the Editor has received detached favours, 
but whom he can, as yet, only address as stran- 
gers. He extends his voice, however, to them 
all, hoping they will speedily avail themselves of 
this —e as a general act of naturalization. 





T he ‘Publication Office of this Work i is re- 
moved to No. 193, Lombard Street, where sub- 
scriptions and communications will be received. 
Any note, however, addressed to the Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88, Chesnut 








| Street, will meet with ‘immediate attention. 








